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European prints and the Mughal kitabkhana 


Yael Rice 


The later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries saw the increased circulation of European 
prints and printed books beyond Europe, facilitated in no small part by the untiring peregri- 
nations of Jesuits, diplomats and merchants, as well as the expansion of global maritime 
networks. While the reception of these printed materials hardly registered in some locales, 
they received a most ardent welcome at the South Asian courts of the Mughal emperor Akbar 
(r. 1556—1605) and his son, Jahangir (r. 1605—27).! Sunni Muslims of Turko-Mongol origin, 
the Mughals adopted Persian as their official language of administration and commissioned 
luxury illustrated manuscripts of classical Persian texts, thus signalling their affiliation with a 
broader Persianate cultural sphere. Yet they also welcomed three Jesuit missions to the court 
and supported the production of drawings and paintings copied from and inspired by 
European prints.? The original engravings themselves, many of them (though not all) reli- 
giously themed, even found a home in royal albums (muraqqa at), where they were affixed 
alongside Persian calligraphies and paintings executed by the master artists of the Mughal 
book workshop-cum-library (kitabkhana, lit. “book house”) (Figures 11.1 (colour plate 19), 11.2 
(cover)). 

Most art historians have interpreted the Mughal receptiveness to European prints from the 
viewpoint of the emperors. This chapter, in contrast, considers how late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century Mughal artists perceived, engaged with, adapted and, in turn, 
re-presented the European printed image.? To this end, I argue that the fundamental role of 
line and contour in Persianate practices of calligraphy, painting and drawing made European 
prints — being composed principally of lines — formally intelligible to Mughal artists and 
other viewers of these materials, and thus easily assimilable into the courtly artistic style.“ 
Executed in broad, carefully modulated sweeps of black ink, calligraphy, the pre-eminent 
Persianate art form, bears perhaps the most obvious relationship vvith the print medium. 
Mughal painting, hovvever, also adheres to the line. Indeed, the very foundation of the opaque 
vvatercolour paintings that illustrate sixteenth-century Mughal manuscripts is identified by 
contemporary texts as the rarb, an Arabic word that can be translated as “design”, “plan, or 
“outline, That European prints were perceived as analogous to the ink designs underlying 
opaque watercolour illustrations is indicated by examples of engravings that were embel- 
lished at the Mughal court with paint, while the mutuality of prints and Mughal drawings and 
calligraphies is evinced by the proximity of these materials in royal albums (Figures 11.1, 
11.2, 11.5).? Prints additionally share a relationship with singly authored drawings (termed 
siyah qalam, or “black pen”), created using stippling and a variety of other graphic techniques, 
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Figure 11.1 Page from a dispersed album (muraqqa ) first assembled in northern India for Jahangir, 
folio: 423 X 265 mm, ink, gold and opaque vvatercolour on paper, c. 1599—1618. Upper 
register: Ulnidentified European artist, St Francis receiving stigmata (left) and an unidenti- 
fied female saint receiving a vision (right), engravings on paper, sixteenth century. Lovver 


register: Farrukh Beg, portrait of Ibrahim “Adil Shah II as a musician, opaque vvatercolour 
and gold on paper, dated 1019 H. (1610-11), Náprstek Museum of Asian, African and 
American Culture, Prague (4.12182) (photo: O Author) 
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Figure 11.2 Page from a dispersed album (muraqqa )) first assembled in northern India for Jahangir, 


folio: 420 X 264 mm, ink, gold and opaque watercolour on paper, c. 1599-1618. Upper 
left quadrant: Raphael Sadeler I, St John the Evangelist from the series Christ, the Virgin and 
the Twelve Apostles, approx. 82 X 61 mm, engraving on paper, c. 1575—1600. Lower right 
quadrant: Franz Brun, A Chained Monkey, 72 X 65 mm, engraving on paper, sixteenth cen- 
tury. Upper right and lower left quadrants: Mir “Ali Haravi, poetic calligraphies in nasta liq 
script, probably copied in Bukhara (Uzbekistan) c. 1535—45, with illumination added at 
the Mughal court in the early seventeenth century. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin—Preussicher 
Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung (Libri Picturati A. 117 (The Jahangir Album), f.9r) 
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including cross-hatching (Figure 11.3). It is important to note that Mughal siyah qalam 
compositions drevv upon an older custom of black-pen dravving that can be traced to 
fourteenth-century Iran and Central Asia. Thus, European prints were met in Mughal South 
Asia by a cadre of artists and patrons who were already familiar with and appreciative of tonal 
pictorial practices. 

The particular manner in which European art was incorporated into the imperial 
kitabkhana provides further evidence of its unique relationship with Mughal cultural practices. 
Mughal painters, for example, treated engravings as exemplars to be imitated, mastered and 
altered, thus echoing a broader emulative paradigm that was central to Persianate artistic, as 
well as poetic, pedagogies and aesthetics. A long-standing Islamicate appreciation for the 
mimetic aspects of firang? (European) representation, pre-dating the establishment of the 
Mughal dynasty, also prepared Mughal artists to perceive these works as unusual, exotic and 
even magical. 

By examining this problem from the ground up, so to speak, I am pushing against the 
assumption that Mughal artists' engagement with prints was secondary to that of the emper- 
ors. Previous art historical studies have assumed a more patron-centred approach, positing 
that the Mughal fashion for collecting and artistically appropriating European prints can be 
attributed primarily to the emperors” own enthrallment with these foreign images.* This 
particular orientation has also placed undue emphasis on the iconography of European prints 
as the source for this fascination. While Akbar's and Jahangir's roles as arbiters of courtly taste 
should not be discounted, the emperors were hardly omnipotent, at least as far as the 
kitabkhana was concerned." Mughal artists played an integral part in shaping their patrons' 
reception of European images. We should bear in mind that the members of the kitabkhana 
prepared" (trimmed, pasted, painted over and copied) European prints for royal consump- 
tion; in so doing, they treated these materials as unique indexical marks akin to paintings, 
drawings and calligraphies and primed royal viewers to do the same. Court artists further 
presented firangi art as correlative to the Mughal canon by incorporating European prints into 
the album context. The Mughal artist, in other words, aided the emperors and others in 
seeing engravings as comparable to Persianate artistic traditions. The perceived utility — ideo- 
logical or otherwise — of European iconography certainly factored in the print's facile adapta- 
tion at the Mughal court, but the look of the print was also critical, even fundamental, to this 
expropriating process. 

The art of printing has a long history in South Asia, preceding the introduction of European 
prints by many centuries. Artisans in India have produced block-printed textiles, some with 
Arabic inscriptions, from at least the fourteenth century, as indicated by fragments from 
Gujarat, in western India, that were unearthed in Fustat, Egypt, during the early 1900s.* Seal 
impressions (nishan, khatam, or muhr), which are made by pressing the inked surface of 
engraved hard stone or metal onto paper — to produce a positive image — are perhaps the 
oldest print technology associated with the arts of the book in Islamicate South Asia.? Here 
the seal matrix and its resulting impression were regarded as signs of imperial authority — 
the mark of the emperor made everlasting. Perhaps the most potent of these marks was the 
Mughal genealogical seal, which was used primarily on farmans (royal decrees) and on letters 
to foreign kings, including one delivered to King James I by the English ambassador to the 
Mughal court, Sir Thomas Roe (c. 1581-1644). Called muhr-i muqaddas-i kalan (the 'great 





Figure 11.3 Abü”1 Hasan, Saint John the Evangelist, after Albrecht Dürer, Crucifixion from the Engraved 
Passion of 1507—12, 100 X 46 mm, ink on paper, dated 1009 H. (1600-1), O Ashmolean 
Museum, University of Oxford (EA1978.2597) 
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sacred seal”) by Akbar's official chronicler Abü”1 Fazl (1551—1602), this orbital impression 
contained the names of the Mughal emperors and their Timurid forebears, and sometimes a 
date (Figure 11.4).'? The square, oval and teardrop-shaped seal impressions found on the 
flyleaves and margins of Mughal manuscripts are of a somewhat different kind; these smaller 
seals tend to include only the name of the reigning emperor and thus served more as personal 
rather than dynastic marks.'! 

Mughal seal impressions are predominantly textual and specifically calligraphic, not unlike 
the contents of the manuscripts that they adorned. And yet the printing mechanism used to 
make seals was not employed in the production of books in early modern Mughal South Asia. 
The printing press with movable type, which was first introduced to India in the 1550s by the 
Portuguese in Goa, was also only adapted by South Asian artisans beginning in the early nine- 
teenth century." Some scholars have attributed the seeming resistance to these print 





Figure 11.4 Mughal dynastic seal, from a farman (royal decree) issued by Jahangir, diam. 54 mm, ink on paper, 
1609, The British Library, London (photo: € The British Library Board (OR.14982 (10))) 
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technologies to the fundamentally oral and handwritten — and thus embodied — nature of 
knowledge transmission in the Islamicate world, which the mechanical printing press would 
have ostensibly disrupted. ? It is worth considering whether, at least in a Mughal courtly 
context, printed matter was perhaps also perceived as unwelcome competition to the impe- 
rial seal impression. The printed book, in other words, could challenge the particular indexi- 
cal status of the seal matrix, rendering the royal mark less potent. The Mughal rejection of 
print technologies was, in any case, not universal. In 1606, the Emperor Jahangir conveyed 
to the Jesuit priest Jeronimo Xavier (1549—1617), who was then in residence at the Mughal 
court at Agra, an interest in acquiring a movable-type printing press that would be able to 
produce books in Persian. “The request, however, seems not to have come to fruition. 

Mughal elites and those engaged in the production of illustrated manuscripts were never- 
theless well acquainted with the products of the European printing press. European engrav- 
ings and woodcuts — singly, perhaps in sets and as illustrations in printed books — circulated 
at the Mughal court from at least the 1550s onward. ^ They arrived through various channels, 
most likely via the major commercial ports at Surat and Diu, in western India; from at least 
1578, also via Jesuit missionaries; and over the duration of the seventeenth century, from 
various European visitors to the Mughal court, including the English sea captain William 
Hawkins (c. 1585—1613), the aforementioned Sir Thomas Roe, who served as English ambas- 
sador to the Mughal court from 1615—18, the French physician François Bernier (1620—88) 
and the Italian writer-traveller Niccolao Manucci (1639—1717), among others. A Jesuit 
inventory dated 1595 and Jesuit letters from the years immediately following attest to the 
presence at the Mughal court of a number of European illustrated and non-illustrated printed 
books, which had been gifted by the missionaries. 5 These included a copy of Abraham 
Ortelius's Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1570), seven of the eight volumes of Christopher Plantin's 
Polyglot Bible (1567—72) and Jerome Nadal's Adnotationes et meditationes in evangelia (1595). 
All three books were printed in Antwerp, and the latter two included prints designed by lead- 
ing artists such as Maerten de Vos (1532—1603) and engraved by the premier Netherlandish 
printmakers of the day, including the Wierix brothers, Jan (1549—c. 1618), Hieronymus 
(1553—1619) and Anton (c. 1555/9—1604). 

Evidence that still other European prints circulated at the Mughal court during the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries can be found in the many Mughal paintings and 
drawings done after them. For instance, a drawing of St John the Evangelist, executed by the 
then 13-year-old artist Abü'] Hasan (active 1600—30), reveals that an engraving from Albrecht 
Dürer”s Engraved Passion series of 1507—12, and most likely the whole set, travelled to the 
Mughal court (Figure 11.3)."7 Other examples evince a different kind of emulative approach. 
In one work mounted on an album page, the female artist Nimr (active early seventeenth 
century) translated Hieronymus Wierix's engraving of the death of St Cecilia into a fully 
coloured painting (Figure 11.5 (colour plate 20)).'5 The title of the composition and the 
attributions to Wierix found in the original engraving have here been replaced with a speci- 
men of calligraphy by Sultan “Alr Mashhadi, who had died in Herat, Afghanistan in 1520. By 
combining materials from different periods and places, the album page served as a site for 
comparative examination of form. The European element here appears easily integrated, an 
indication of the degree to which it was deemed adaptable — even productive — to the Mughal 
album's particular aesthetics of juxtaposition. 





Figure 11.5 Nini, Martyrdom of St Cecilia, after an engraving by Hieronymus Wierix, painting: 135 X 
104 mm, folio: 383 X 258 mm, ink, opaque watercolour and gold on paper, c. 1600, 


mounted with calligraphy by Sultan Ali Mashhadi Ö Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
(IM. 1394-1921) 
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In other cases, Mughal artists adapted European prints much more freely, as in an early 
seventeenth-century watercolour done after an engraving of the Nativity by Hieronymus 
Wierix, which the painter likely consulted in Nadal's illustrated Gospel stories.” The 
European composition was cropped, simplified and reversed, perhaps as a result of the trans- 
fer process. Apart from the application of some opaque blue and green colour, the work was 
otherwise rendered in siyah qalam, a technique that used primarily black ink to produce tonal 
effects. 

While none of the European printed books presented to the Mughal emperors during this 
period are known to have survived intact, detached leaves from these codices and individual 
prints that circulated at the court are extant. Many of these pages, which include engravings 
by Georg Pencz (c. 1500—1550), Philips Galle (1537—1612), Hans Sebald Beham (c. 1500— 
1550) and Raphael Sadeler (c. 1560—1628), to name only a few, are found in a royal album 
(muraqqa) compiled for Jahangir between 1599—1618, among other places." Jahangir's 
muraqqa ' combined opaque watercolour paintings produced by leading members of the royal 
atelier with European engravings and Persian calligraphies dating from the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century. Taking the form of a codex, the pages of the album alternated between 
openings of paintings and openings of calligraphies. In this seeming binary system, European 
engravings were nevertheless paired with both paintings and calligraphies, suggesting, as I 
have argued elsewhere, that prints were perceived as complementary to images and writing, 
and thus were received on formalistic, rather than solely iconographic, terms.?! Considering 
the many compositional, geographic and linguistic differences between them, Persian callig- 
raphies would seem to bear little relationship with these European prints, yet both are 
composed of lines of various thicknesses, profiles, lengths and configurations. They share a 
visual syntax rooted in graphic linearity and bold contrasts.?? For Mughal artists and patrons, 
then, European printed images — whether of Christian saints or allegorical personifications — 
may very well have held more graphic than thematic resonance (Figure 11.2). 

The seeming ease with which these foreign materials were incorporated into the Mughal 
album corpus speaks also to their affinity with Persianate artistic practices more broadly 
conceived. Akbar s and Jahangir's courts saw the rise of black-ink drawings, siyah qalam.” 
Abü'l Hasan's St John the Evangelist is but one of many such examples of Mughal European- 
themed drawings and paintings that employs this method. It has been assumed that Mughal 
artists developed the siyah qalam mode in response to, and thus in emulation of, European 
engravings. Yet these graphic techniques were applied to a variety of subjects, including 
animal combats as well as depictions of ascetics, yogis, princely figures and the emperors 
themselves, belying the notion that the drawing medium was associated exclusively with 
European iconography.^* 

The status of Mughal siyah qalam compositions is further complicated by the large numbers 
of black-pen drawings that were created and collected at the Ilkhanid (1256—1335), Jalayirid 
(1335-1432), Aq Qoyunlu (1378-1501), Qara Qoyunlu (1375-1468), Timurid (1370— 
1507), Shaybanid (1428—1599) and Safavid (1501—1736) courts of Greater Iran.?? Although 
the Mughal Empire lay beyond the Amu Darya River, Babur (r. 1526—30), the dynasty's 
founder, hailed from the Ferghana Valley and claimed descent from Timur (Tamerlane; 
c. 1320s—1405), on his father's side, and Genghis Khan (c. 1162—1227), on his mother's. Akbar 
and Jahangir celebrated their Turko-Mongol lineage in a variety of ways, not only by 
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commissioning illustrated histories of their illustrious forebears, but also in their accumulation 
of albums and manuscripts from these courts, which included black-pen and half-tone draw- 
ings. Artists at the Mughal courts of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries re-housed 
these works in new codex settings; they also augmented and copied them, in a fashion similar 
to their treatment of European prints." The emigration of Iranian artists to the Mughal 
kitabkhana, beginning in the late 1540s, was yet another means by which the South Asian court 
became acquainted with Persianate drawing traditions.?" Indeed, several black-pen drawings 
have been attributed to Mir Sayyid 'Ali (c. 1510—1572), an Iranian artist from Tabriz who also 
served as one of the first directors of the Mughal kitabkhana, suggesting that the production of 
siyah qalam compositions dates from the atelier's very inception.”” The pre-eminence of the 
medium, not to mention of Mir Sayyid “Alı himself, is further attested by a drawing of c. 
1565—70 that bears the signature of the artist and the word awwal (first), which denoted first- 
class work.?? 

Far from having inspired Mughal black-pen and half-tone works, European prints were 
instead assimilated into an artistic practice that already possessed its own centuries-old, 
esteemed tonal drawing and painting traditions. Put another way, Mughal artists' fluency in 
graphic linearity facilitated — indeed, made possible — this productive, transcultural encoun- 
ter. This distinction challenges the common perception of the Mughal artist as passively 
absorbing a more inventive and artistically advanced European artistic lexicon. It also under- 
scores the formalistic — rather than strictly ideological or iconographic — basis upon which 
Mughal artists assessed, adapted and transformed European prints. 

If European prints bear clear formalistic correspondence with Persianate calligraphy and 
black-pen and half-tone drawings, their relationship with Mughal opaque watercolour painting 
is less immediately evident. Yet, Mughal painting was also a line-based medium. As Persian 
inscriptions located in the margins of late sixteenth-century manuscripts indicate, the execu- 
tion of the illustrations' tarb (design, plan, or outline) and “amal (lit. “vork”, but more specifi- 
cally the addition of colours and patterns to the çar))s compositional cells) was often assigned 
to two different artists. The çar), which typically comprised a contoured sketch in grey or 
brown ink, was assigned to a senior artist, and the “amal was allotted to someone more junior. 
This means, in effect, that the master artist's work lies beneath the junior painter's colouristic 
contributions (Figure 11.6). It also means that graphic linearity — in the form of the senior 
artist's monochromatic drawing — figured centrally in Mughal painting practices. 

Mughal artists not only treated European printed images as akin to tarh, but also as tar): 
several extant engravings bear strata of opaque watercolour that were applied only after their 
introduction to the imperial kitabkhana. Around 1603, for example, Abü”1 Hasan added a rich 
layer of colours to Raphael Sadeler's Timiditas, from the series The Four Vices (Figures 11.7 
(colour plate 21), 11.8).?! Abü'l Hasan did more than just colour within the lines; he altered 
the engraving by replacing the large bird of prey in the composition's upper right-hand quad- 
rant with a smaller bird and rotating the head of the hare by 45 degrees. Suggesting that Abü”1 
Hasan conceived of this exercise as a joint venture, comparable to the collaborative illustrative 
projects with which he would have been accustomed in the Mughal workshop, Abü 1 Hasan 
left the printed name of the engraving's designer, Maerten de Vos, visible, and inscribed next 
to it his own name as well as that of his father, Aqa Riza, an émigré artist from İran. He also 
added to the hillock just behind the seated Timiditas a dedicatory inscription to his patron, 
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Figure 11.7 Abü'l Hasan painting on top of Timiditas, engraving by Raphael Sadeler I, after Maerten 
de Vos, from the lower register of a folio in the St Petersburg Album, painting: 168 X 
124 mm, ink and opaque watercolour on paper, c. 1602—3 Ö The Institute of Oriental 
Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Saint Petersburg (E-14, f. 44r) 


Prince Salim, the future Emperor Jahangir. For Abüu'l Hasan, Sadeler s engraving was more 
than a zarh to be filled in; it was also a model to be studied, reproduced and embellished. 
This emulative sensibility is resonant with early modern Persianate pedagogic prac- 
tices, wherein painters mastered (and demonstrated their mastery of) their craft by copy- 
ing, but also diverging from, exemplars.”” Jahangir's royal muraqqa , which combined 
paintings, engravings and calligraphies in pairs and larger groupings, operated on this 
principle by inviting its users to analyse form against form, and model against copy. A 
comparative pairing of this type is found on two facing folios from the emperor's album: 
on the right-hand side (and thus, in the context of an Islamic codex, the first page of the 
pair) a painting of two fighting camels bearing an ascription to the artist Bihzad, who was 
active in Timurid Herat and later in Safavid Tabriz from the late fifteenth into the early 
sixteenth centuries; and on the left-hand side, a very similar composition, this one bearing 
an ascription to the Mughal artist Nanha (active c. 1580—early seventeenth century) and 
a date of 1017 H. (1608-9) (Figure 11.9).? Here the Mughal artist proves his merit by 
emulating the zarh — the contours — of the deceased master's composition. This simulative 
act is also pedagogical in function, for by tracing the outlines of Bihzad's work, Nanha 
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Figure 11.8 Raphael Sadeler 1, after Maerten de Vos, Timiditas, from the series The Four Vices, 
150 X 177 mm (image/plate), engraving on paper, before 1603, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, the Elisha Whittelsey Collection, the Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 
1949 (49.95.2047) (photo: www.metmuseum.org) 


attempts to commit the composition to memory. Though the codicological arrangement 
is temporally sequenced (the earlier work precedes the later), it presents the paintings as 
two performances on a single theme, and so disrupts any reading of the pair's relationship 
as being strictly hierarchical in nature.?* By copying, as well as recasting, a composition 
that had been attributed to Bihzad, Nanha sought to insert himself into a longer chain of 
artistic tradition. 

Some artists diverged even more markedly from their model. In yet another study of 
Bihzad's camel combat dating from around the end of the sixteenth century, the composition 
is reversed, suggesting that some intermediary element was used to transfer the design.?? But 
its degree of emulation is also different in other ways: the horizon line, for example, is less 
faithfully copied than in Nanha's version. The camels' trappings are more fully altered, as is 
the scale of the overall composition. “Abd al-Samad (fl. c. 1535—1600), the artist who painted 
this other work, was, by the 1590s, in the twilight of his career. Being a senior artist, he 
would have felt empowered — perhaps even obliged — to adjust and thus perhaps improve 
upon the master artist's composition. The resulting composition served as the material trace 
of the painter's artistic performance. 
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Figure 11.9 Paintings of camel combats on two facing pages from a dispersed album (muraqqa ) first 
assembled in northern India for Jahangir, c. 1599—1618. Right: Ascribed to Bihzad, 
painting: 260 X 165 mm, ink, opaque watercolour and gold on paper, first half of the 
sixteenth century. Left: Ascribed to Nanha, painting: 255 X 156 mm, ink, opaque water- 
colour and gold on paper, dated 1017 H. (1608—9), Golestan Palace Library, Tehran 
(MS. 1668) (photo: After Karim Emami and Mohammad-Hasan Semsar, Golestan Palace 
Library: A Portfolio of Miniature Paintings and Calligraphy (Tehran: Zarrin and Simin Books, 
2000), 259 and 261, plates 187—8) 


That European engravings could also be perceived as a rarh — and thus as a model to be 
copied, according to the Persianate emulative paradigm — is evidenced by Abü”1 Hasan's treat- 
ment of Sadeler's Timiditas. Here the painter, like “Abd al-Şamad, has followed and yet also 
altered the guidelines of the foundational design. By conceptualizing the European print as a 
tarh, these compositional shifts can be understood as exactly the kinds of small adjustments 
that the Mughal artist was expected to make, rather than as errors in cultural translation or 
signs of artistic ineptitude. Although more faithful to their prototypes, Abü'l Hasan's study of 
Dürer's St John the Evangelist and Nini's rendering of Hieronymus Wierix's St Cecilia represent 
the traces of the Mughal artists' initial engagements with the engravings” rarh, or design, and 
so also fit the Mughal emulative mould (Figures 11.3, 11.5). 
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Taken together, these select few examples reveal the relative ease with which European 
artistic materials were folded into the standard operating procedures of the Mughal 
kitabkhana. Yet, by copying, collaging and painting over European prints, Mughal artists also 
singled out these materials as exemplars, while excluding others.?" A shared linear aesthetic 
may have contributed to the ready assimilation of engravings into a Mughal artistic sphere, 
but it does not fully explain how European compositions came to attain the privileged status 
of models. Firangi art had long attracted attention in the Persianate world, as evidenced by 
the many studies of European (including Greek or Hellenistic) objects and images found in 
albums and manuscripts assembled at the courts of Greater Iran during the medieval and early 
modern periods.?* Many contemporaneous texts also positively assess the art-making prac- 
tices of Europe. The Khamsa (Quintet) of the poet Nizami (1140/41—1202/3 or 1209), for 
example, includes tales of a competition between Chinese (Chini) and Greek (Rüm?) artists. 
The Greek artist is determined to be superior in the arts of painting (şürat-gar?), while the 
Chinese, who had polished the wall on his side of the room so that it would reflect and bril- 
liantly enhance the Greek's painting rendered on the wall opposite, is deemed superior in the 
arts of polishing (sagI).? Numerous Arabic and Persian texts dating from the tenth century 
onward further recount the story of a celestial “chest of witnessing' (şundüq al-shahada) that 
was in the possession of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius (r. 610—41). This chest was said to 
have held divinely created portraits of the prophets, from Adam to Muhammad; Muslim audi- 
ences interpreted the existence of the latter as proof that Christians knew full well that the 
last revelation of God, which would be delivered to Muhammad via the Archangel Jibra'il 
(Gabriel), was imminent.*? 

Thus, by the time that Mughal artists and their patrons first encountered prints in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, European art's association with wondrous, mimetic images 
had been long established. The unusually high regard in which Mughal elites held firangi art is 
indicated by Abü'l Fazl's identification of it, alongside the art of Bihzad, as a benchmark for 
excellence in painting. Even more, Abü'l Fazl characterized European art as sihr-i pardaza-yi 
ahl-i Firang (the magic-working of the Franks), suggesting that engravings — and paintings, 
although these were available in seemingly fewer numbers — were perceived to possess a 
bewitching quality.*! European art had attained a status comparable to the painting of the 
celebrated master Bihzad; its “magical” qualities, however, also distinguished it from Bihzad's 
work. At the Mughal court, the European image was singled out as both exemplar and other.*? 

This idea offers a corrective to the scholarly view that Mughal imperial patrons (and, by 
extension, their artists) valued European, and specifically Christian-themed, engravings 
because they understood them to be culturally neutral and thus appropriate for use towards 
syncretic ends. Sanjay Subrahmanyam has demonstrated that numerous members of the 
Mughal court were quite knowledgable about Christian texts and dogma, so much so that it 
is difficult to imagine that European imagery could have been perceived impartially.” A. 
Azfar Moin has recently proposed that Akbar embraced the symbol of Jesus to distinguish his 
dynastic claims from the Safavids' “Alid pretensions.*? By styling himself as Jesus-like, Akbar 
sought to confirm his status as the rightful heir of Timur, whose Mongol origin story had 
been recast in the fifteenth century in Alid-Christian messianic terms, and establish himself 
as the insan-i kamil (perfect man), an “ideal sovereign imbued with cosmic power'.* Moin 
cogently observes that Mughal adoption of the Jesus myth coincided with imperial artists' 
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prolific studies of and after Christian images, and suggests that these artistic projects were 
driven by this political, and specifically messianic, endeavour. Yet, how do we then explain 
the fact that the European materials with which Mughal imperial artists engaged, and which 
their patrons collected, extended to non-religious works such as printed maps from the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum and representations of the seven liberal arts and the five senses??? 
Mughal interest in engravings was clearly driven by more than a predilection for Christian 
subjects. 

That these preferences had a formalistic, and largely optical, basis is suggested by the 
format of the early seventeenth-century Mughal album, which, with its alternating openings 
and systematically variable contents, facilitated the vievver s apprehension of the visual conflu- 
ences, but also disjunctions, among European prints, Persianate paintings and calligraphic 
specimens. To take one example, a dispersed folio from Jahangir's muraqqa ' pairs a portrait of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II (r. 1580—1627), ruler of the rival kingdom of Bijapur, with two rather 
crude engravings, one of St Francis receiving stigmata, the other of an unidentified female 
saint receiving a vision (Figure 11.1). The European prints and Indian painting appear to share 
little in common: the former are monochromatic, while the latter is fully pigmented; the 
primary focus of the painting, furthermore, is a ruler playing tambura (stringed instrument), 
whereas the engravings feature Christian saints. The three works, however, are structurally 
similar. Each bears its main subject in the right side of the composition, and in each the main 
figure wears heavily modelled robes. It is these compositional similarities, I propose, that the 
album's makers wished to draw out. The differences, though, also speak volumes: where the 
European artist uses orthogonal lines, cross-hatching and atmospheric perspective to create 
the illusion of spatial depth and corporeal mass, the Indian artist instead employs a high hori- 
zon and a very different method of shading. In the context of the album, then, European 
images served as an optical foil to local artistic practices; they provided, in other words, an 
alternative model for rendering, as well as perceiving, bodies and objects in space. That this 
comparative framework was born largely from encounters with prints underscores yet again 
the close affinity between Mughal artistic and European print practices. The Mughal viewer, 
after all, had to be able to see in the print's profusion of sweeping lines and cross-hatching the 
illusion of three-dimensionality. 

This chapter has considered the criteria by which European prints were perceived, 
judged and appropriated at the Mughal court during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Although scholars have been inclined to attribute the positive reception of these 
materials to the particular tastes of the emperors, this study has argued that this transcul- 
tural encounter was shaped as much by artists” formalistic, aesthetic and pedagogic 
concerns. Examination of the materials themselves reveals the fundamental role that court 
artists played in translating and adapting European prints for a Mughal courtly audience. 
Album folios bearing prints and paintings done after prints further point to the utility of 
European imagery for comparative analysis. Firangi art, in other words, was valued in rela- 
tion to, rather than exclusive of, other exemplary representational modes, a point that few 
scholars have taken into account. Finally, the value of studying these transculturating 
phenomena lies also in what they can tell us about the shifting status and function of objects 
abroad — in this case, the potentiality for European prints to become radically transformed 
in their new contexts. The graphic linearity of the European prints that travelled to India 
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enabled them to be easily fitted into the Mughal visual regime, and yet only, and perhaps 


ironically, as an analogue to the singular indexical marks of imperial court painters” and 


calligraphers” hands. The assimilation of European prints at the Mughal court thus trans- 


formed this reproducible medium into a highly valuated, unique vvork of art that vvas medi- 


ated by neither plate nor press. 


Notes 


Author's note: All Arabic and Persian words — barring the names of rulers, dynasties and places — have 


been transliterated according to the system used in the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 
(MES). 

Mughal interest in European prints continued into the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as evidenced by the existence of numerous examples of album pages that bear engravings. European 
prints were also collected at the courts of Rajasthan, the Deccan, Awadh and Himachal Pradesh, 
among other regions — a topic that remains largely unexplored in the scholarly literature. 

On the Jesuit missions to the Mughal court, in particular the cooperative production of artistic 
and literary materials, see Sir Edward D. MacLagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1932); Gauvin Alexander Bailey, The Jesuits and the Grand Mogul: Renaissance 
Art at the Court. of India, 1580—1630 (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1998); Pedro 
Moura Carvalho and Wheeler M. Thackston, Mir at al-quds (Mirror of Holiness): A Life of Christ for 
Emperor Akbar (Leiden: Brill, 2011); and Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Writing the 
Mughal World: Studies on Culture and Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 2012), 249—310. 
I here draw upon the notion of the 'period eye', as outlined in Michael Baxandall, Painting and 
Experience in Fifteenth- Century Italy: A Primer in the Social History of Pictorial Style (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1972). 

To be clear — the European printed images that were collected at the Mughal court are hardly 
representative of the full richness of European print culture, but rather are of a very specific type: 
didactic, linear, lacking in a significant tonal range and largely Flemish, Dutch, German and English 
in origin. 

While 1 do not discount the possibility that some of the European prints that circulated at the 
Mughal court had been coloured prior to their arrival in South Asia, | am not aware of any such 
examples that are extant. 

See, for example, Richard Ettinghausen, “The Emperor's Choice”, in De artibus opuscula XL: Essays in 
Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss, 2 vols. (New York: New York University Press, 1961), I, 
98—120; Milo Cleveland Beach, “The Gulshan Album and its European Sources”, Bulletin of the Museum 
of Fine Arts 63, no. 332 (1965), 63-91; Robert Skelton, “Imperial Symbolism in Mughal Painting', 
in Content and Context of Visual Arts in the Islamic World, ed. Priscilla P. Soucek (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1988), 177—91; Ebba Koch, “The Influence of the Jesuit Mission 
on Symbolic Representations of the Mughal Emperors', in Islam in India: Studies and Commentaries, I, 
ed. C. W. Troll (New Delhi: Vikas, 1982), 14—29; and Bailey, The Jesuits and the Grand Mogul. 

Nor were the Mughal emperors the only early modern Islamicate royal patrons who evinced a taste 
for the firangi, or European, mode. European-style painting also flourished at the court ofthe Safavid 
ruler Shah Sulayman 1 (r. 1666—94), under the aegis of the imperial painter Muhammad Zaman. 
For a study of this artist's work, see Amy Landau, “From Poet to Painter: Allegory and Metaphor in 
a Seventeenth-century Persian Painting by Muhammad Zaman, Master of Firangi -Sazi' , Muqarnas 
28 (2011), 101-31. Gülru Necipoglu has recently argued that by 1600 the European mode (what 
she terms “Frankish”) had supplanted the Chinese as the primary exemplar of naturalistic depiction 
in the Persianate sphere (“Persianate Images Between Europe and China: The “Frankish Manner” 
in the Diez and Topkapı Albums, ca. 1350—1450', forthcoming in the proceedings of the Berlin 
National Library Diez Conference). 
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See, for example, the numerous textile fragments in the Nevvberry Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford University, published in Ruth Barnes's excellent Indian Block-Printed Textiles in 
Egypt: The Newberry Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), also 
accessible as a digital edition: http://jameelcentre.ashmolean.org/collection/7/ 10236/ 10295 
(accessed 5 September 2014). 

For the earliest printed materials (excluding textiles) from the broader Islamicate sphere, see 
Richard W. Bulliet, 'Medieval Arabic Tarsh: A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Printing", Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 107, no. 3 (1987), 427—38; and, more recently, Karl Schaefer, 
Enigmatic Charms: Medieval Arabic Block Printed Amulets in American and European Libraries and Museums 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2006). 

Abu'l Fazl, The Akbarnámah, ed. Maulawi “Abd-ur-Rahim, 3 vols. (Calcutta: Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1879), II, 270. 

On the Mughal genealogical seal, see Annabel Teh Gallop, “The Genealogical Seal of the Mughal 
Emperors of İndia”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 9, no. 1 (1999), 
771—140; and on Mughal seal impressions in the context of the Mughal kitabkhana, see John Seyller, 
"The Inspection and Valuation of Manuscripts in the Imperial Mughal Library”, Artibus Asiae 57, no. 
3/4 (1997), 243—349. 

Following its introduction to India around 1830 by the East India Company, lithography supplanted 
movable type as the preferred reproductive technology among the major non-European-owned presses 
of northern India — for example, the Munshi Naval Kishore Press (founded 1858) and the Mustafai 
Press (established c. 1837), both of Lucknow (the latter later moved to Kanpur, then Delhi) — perhaps 
because it was thought to better suit the cursive scripts used in copying Persian and Urdu texts. For 
an overview of the history of printing in Islamic South Asia, see G. W. Shaw, Encyclopedia of Islam, 
2nd edn. (EI2) (Leiden: Brill, 1989), s.v. “Matba a [Printing]: 4. In Muslim India”, and in India more 
broadly, Abhijit Gupta, “The Indian Subcontinent”, in The Book: A Global History, ed. Michael J. Suarez, 
S.]. and H.R. Woudhuysen (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 553—72. 

See Francis Robinson, “Technology and Religious Change: Islam and the Impact of Print”, Modern 
Asian Studies 27, no. 1 (1993), 229—51; and, more recently, Nile Green, “The Uses of Books in a 
Late Mughal Takiyya: Persianate Knowledge Between Person and Paper”, Modern Asian Studies 44, 
no. 2 (2010), 241—65. 

This episode was recorded in a letter penned by Jeronimo Xavier, in Agra, on 24 September 
1608, now in the British Library (Add. 9854, ff. 64—76b); the letter is also reproduced in 
Documentaçü Ultramarina Portuguesa, ed. António da Silva Rego (Lisbon: Centro de Estudos 
Históricos Ultramarinos, 1960—73), vol. 3, 111—33. Whether Jahangir's primary interest was in 
European manuscript paintings or prints, however, remains a matter of debate. Muzaffar Alam 
and Sanjay Subrahmanyam have translated the Portuguese registro, which appears frequently 
in Xavier's letter, as 'painting', whereas Gauvin Alexander Bailey has translated the term as 
“print”. Cf. Alam and Subrahmanyam, Writing the Mughal World, 276n56, and Bailey, Art on the 
Jesuit Missions in Asia and Latin America, 1542—1773 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999), 
238n165. 

A note in the Tarikh-i Humayün (History of Humayun) of Bayazid Bayat provides tantalizing 
evidence that may indicate that European prints were in the possession of Akbar's father, Humayun 
(r. 1540—50, 1555—6), as early as 1552. The passage here mentions five compositions of qalam-i siyahi 
by Europeans, where qalam-i siyahi (black- pen) could be translated as 'drawings', as does Wheeler 
M. Thackston, the translator of the present edition, or understood to mean monochromatic prints. 
See Bayazid Bayat, Tarikh-i Humayün, in Three Memoirs of Humayun” Reign, ed. and trans. Wheeler M. 
Thackston (Costa Mesa: Mazda, 2009), vol. 2, Persian, 39; English, 28. 

Bailey, Art on the Jesuit Missions in Asia and Latin America, 116—17; and Bailey, “The Truth-shoving 
Mirror: lesuit Catechism and the Arts in Mughal India', in The Jesuits: Cultures, Sciences, and the Arts, 
1540-1773, ed. John W. O'Malley et al. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999), 380—401, 
385-6. 
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The brush drawing, which is a detail from the series' Crucifixion, is housed in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford University, EA1978.2597. Dated 1009 H. (1600—1) and bearing a dedication 
to “Shah Salim”, the drawing appears to have been made for Jahangir during his establishment 
of a renegade court at Allahabad in 1600. Other compositions from the series seem to have 
travelled to Mughal India, as indicated by an early seventeenth-century Mughal brush drawing that 
imaginatively combines Christ before Caiaphas and The Mocking of Christ, from the same series, in a 
single composition, which recently came on the market (see Jeremiah P. Losty, A Prince” Eye: Imperial 
Mughal Paintings from a Princely Collection; Art from the Indian Courts (London: Francesca Galloway, 
2013), cat. no. 4 verso). Two other half-tone Mughal drawings done after The Mocking of Christ, from 
the same series, can be found in the Bibliotheque nationale de France (Mss. Or. Smith-Lesouéf 242, 
f. 23) and the San Diego Museum of Art (1990. 294). The former is reproduced in Monique Cohen 
et al., A la cour du grand Moghol (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1986), 125, cat. no. 107; and the latter 
in Edwin Binney, Indian Miniature Painting, from the Collection of Edwin Binney, 3rd (Portland: Portland 
Art Museum, 1973), 92, cat. no. 67. For Dürer's Engraved Passion, see Bartsch 7, 33, no. 3 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, IM. 139A-1921. For the engraving, see Marie Mauquoy- 
Hendrickx, Les estampes des Wierix conservées au cabinet des estampes de la Bibliotheque royale Albert ler, 3 
vols. (Brussels: Bibliotheque Royale Albert ler, 1979), 1107. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, D.402-1885. Reproduced in Susan Stronge, Painting for the 
Mughal Emperor: The Art of the Book, 1560—1660 (London: V&A, 2002), 112, plate 78; and http: / / 
collections.vam.ac.uk/item/O96528/christ-drawing-martin-de-vos/ (accessed 17 October 
2014). See also Jerome Nadal, Adnotationes et meditationes in Evangelia, 3 vols. ed. and trans. 
Frederick A. Homann, with Walter Melion (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph University Press, 2003). 
On the use of European engravings in Jahangir's album, see Hermann Goetz and Ernst Kühnel, 
Indian Book Painting from Jahangir's Album in the State Library in Berlin (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1926); Beach, “The Gulshan Album and its European Sources'; and Yael Rice, “The 
Brush and the Burin: Mogul Encounters with European Engravings', in Crossing Cultures: Conflict, 
Migration, and Convergence: The Proceedings of the 32nd International Congress of the History of Art, ed. 
Jaynie Anderson (Melbourne: Miegunyah Press, 2009), 305—10. European engravings also appear 
on album pages assembled for Jahangir's son and successor, Shah Jahan (r. 1628—58), Shah Jahan's 
son, Dara Shikoh (1615—59) and, as already mentioned in note 1, other elite patrons active at the 
Islamicate and Rajput courts of pre-modern South Asia. 

Rice, “The Brush and the Burin'. 

This characterization applies to the European engravings that were collected at the Mughal court 
during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, not to all engravings being produced in 
Europe at this time. 

This appellation appears in inscriptions on the obverses and reverses of the works themselves. See, 
for example, a drawing ofa crucifixion scene (no. 5411) in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, which 
bears an inscription on its reverse identifying the composition as a siydh qalam drawing. 

See, for example, a buffalo combat (1980.258), attributed to the artist Miskin (active c. 1570— 
1604), and a portrait of Jahangir probably dating from early in his reign (29.160.19), both in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. Although the material evidence seems to indicate 
that black-pen drawings were used as preparatory studies for fully pigmented paintings, the 
preservation and mounting of these works on album leaves speaks also to their status as prized, 
stand-alone objects. 

That is, the region encompassing present-day İran and parts of Iraq, Syria, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Georgia, Turkey, Uzbekistan and Afghanistan. On the possible Central Asian origins of fourteenth- 
century siyah qalam drawings from the Mongol Ilkhanid and Jalayirid courts of Iran, see Filiz Çagman, 
“Glimpses into the Fourteenth-Century Turkic World of Central Asia: The Paintings of Muhammad 
Siyah Qalam”, in Turks: A Journey of a ThousandYears, 600—1600, ed. David J. Roxburgh (London: Royal 
Academy of Arts, 2005), 146—89; and on siyah qalam as a Persianate practice more generally, see 
Bernard O”Kane, Encyclopaedia Iranica (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982—), s.v. “Siah-Qalam”. 
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For one such example, see Yael Rice, 'Mughal Interventions in the Rampur /ami “ al-tavarikh' , Ars 
Orientalis 42 (2012), 150—64. 

The migration of Iranian artists and artists! materials from the Deccan to northern India at the end 
of the sixteenth century may also have played a significant role in provoking yet another wave of 
interest in siyah qalam drawing at the Mughal court. 

For a c. mid- 1540s black-pen portrait of Shah Abü”1 Ma ali attributed to Mir Sayyid 'Alr (Harvard 
Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, 2009.202.205), see http:/ / www.harvardartmuseums. 
org/collections/object/217656?position—0 (accessed 14 October 2014). 

Musée Guimet, EO 3577(b). On the grading of Mughal paintings and drawings, see John Seyller, 
“A Mughal Code of Connoisseurship' , Muqarnas 17 (2000), 177—202; and for a reproduction of the 
Musee Guimet drawing, see ibid., 188, fig. 9. 

The division of labour described here, of course, also bears a striking, if coincidental, resemblance 
to European printing practices of the same period. On the meaning of tarh in the context of 
drawing and painting practices in early modern İran, see David J. Roxburgh, 'Kamal al-Din 
Bihzad and Authorship in Persianate Painting, Muqarnas 17 (2000), 1 19—46, 146n66; and David 
1. Roxburgh, Prefacing the Image: The Writing of Art History in Sixteenth- Century Iran (Leiden: Brill, 
2001), 171n40. 

Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg, Russia (E-14, f. 44a). Other examples of European 
prints that were painted in Mughal South Asia include an impression of Dialectic, engraved by Jan 
Sadeler (c. 1550—1600) and later painted by Abü'l Hasan, from the same St Petersburg Album 
(E-14, f. 46a); François de Valois, Dauphin de France engraved by Thomas de Leu (1560—1612), in 
the British Museum (1954,0508,0.2); a painted depiction of the storm on the sea of Galilee, 
engraved by an unknown artist, in the British Museum (1920,0917,0.31); and a painting 
executed over an engraving of an unknown subject in the British Museum (1928,0815,0.5). The 
latter three post-date the reign of Jahangir. For Jan Sadeler's Water, see The Illustrated Bartsch, 
ed. Walter L. Strauss (New York: Abaris Books, 1978—), 7001.486; and for Dialectic, see The 
Illustrated Bartsch, 7001.506. For Thomas de Leu's François de Valois, Dauphin de France, see A.P.F. 
Robert-Dumesnil, Le peintre-graveur frangais: ou Catalogue raisonné des estampes gravées par les peintres 
et les dessinateurs de l'école frangaise (Paris: G. Warée, 1835—71; repr., Paris: F. de Noble, 1967), 
10, 108, no. 371. 

This emulative paradigm was also applied to the production of calligraphy and poetry. On 
the practices of copying in the realms of the book arts, see Adel T. Adamova, 'Repetition of 
Compositions in Manuscripts: The Khamsa of Nizami in Leningrad', in Timurid Art and Culture: Iran 
and Central Asia in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Lisa Golombek and Maria Subtelny (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 
67—75, Roxburgh, “Kamal al-Din Bihzad and Authorship in Persianate Painting'; and for poetry, 
see Paul Losensky, Welcoming Fighani: Imitation and Poetic Individuality in the Safavid-Mughal Ghazal 
(Costa Mesa: Mazda, 1998). 

Both folios are housed in the Golestan Library, Tehran. Several scholars have questioned the right- 
hand painting's attribution to Bihzad, arguing that it more likely dates to the 1540s or 1550s. On this 
point, see Adel T. Adamova, "The Iconography of a Camel Fight”, Muqarnas 21 (2004), 1—14, 1—2. 
Roxburgh, “Kamal al-Din Bihzad and Authorship in Persianate Painting”, 136. 

Private collection, reproduced in Adamova "The Iconography of a Camel Fight”, fig. 7. 

On the life and career of “Abd al-'Samad, see Priscilla P. Soucek, Encyclopaedia Iranica (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982—), s.v.' “Abd al-Şamad Siraz' and Priscilla P. Soucek, Persian Artists 
in Mughal India: Influences and Transformations' , Muqarnas 4 (1987), 166—81, 169—75. 

Most notably, no paintings in the so-called Caurapaíicasika style, which is associated with illustrated 
Hindu manuscripts produced in the Delhi-Agra region during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
and in which at least some sixteenth-century Mughal painters were likely trained, appear in the 
extant pages of Jahangir's album. On the Caurapahcasika style, see Jeremiah P. Losty, The Art of 
the Book in India (London: British Library, 1982), 48—54, 64—6, cat. nos. 36-9; and on the role 
of the Caurapahcasika style, among other local painting traditions, in the formation of the early 
Mughal painting style, see Pramod Chandra, The Tuti-Nama of the Cleveland Museum of Art (Graz: 
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Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalit, 1976), and John Seyller, “Overpainting in the Cleveland 
Tütinama', Artibus Asiae 52, no. 3/4 (1992), 283—318. 

See, for example, David J. Roxburgh, The Persian Album, 1400-1600, from Dispersal to Collection (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 1—3, 301—4; Landau, 'From Poet to Painter”, and Necipoglu, 
“Persianate Images Between Europe and China”. 

Priscilla P. Soucek, “Nizami on Painting and Painters', in Islamic Art in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, ed. Richard Ettinghausen (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1972), 9—22, 12-14. As 
Soucek explains, both al-Ghazali (c. 1058-1111), in his /hyd” "lüm al-din (Revival of religious 
sciences), and Jalal al-Din Rümi (1207—73), in his Masnavi-yi ma 'navi (Spiritual couplets), provide 
their own, slightly different versions of the competition between the Chinese and Greek artists 
(ibid., 14). In Rümi's tale, for example, it is the Greek, rather than the Chinese artists, who are the 
polishers; because their polished wall reflects, and thus enhances, the Chinese painting, the Greeks 
are determined to be the superior artists. 

Oleg Grabar and Mika Natif, "The Story of Portraits of the Prophet Muhammad', Studia Islamica 
96 (2004), 19—37. For a version of this story penned in 1544—5 at the court of the Safavid prince 
Bahram Mirza (1517-49) in Tabriz, and which is thus closer in time to the Mughal material 
addressed in this chapter, see Dost Muhammad, 'Bahram Mirza Album, TSM H.2154, Preface by 
Dost-Muhammad', in Album Prefaces and other Documents on the History of Calligraphers and Painters, ed. 
and trans. Wheeler M. Thackston (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 4—17, 11—12; for an excellent discussion of 
this passage, see Roxburgh, Prefacing the Image, 171—8. 

Abu”1 Fazl, A'in-i Akbari, ed. Heinrich Blochmann, 2 vols. (Osnabrück: Biblio Verlag, 1985, 
originally published: Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1877), 1, 116. 

The perception of European art as such was likely also informed by texts such as the Mir at al- 
Quds (Mirror of Holiness), an account of the life of Christ that was jointly authored in 1602 by the 
Jesuit Father Jerome Xavier (1549—1617) and the Mughal courtier Abd al-Sattar ibn Qasim Lahori 
(fl. 15905-1615). The preface to this text mentions a textile that Jesus had ' passed over his blessed 
face”, as a result of which “a previous image was perfectly imprinted on that cloth” (Carvalho and 
Thackston, Mir at al-quds, English, 139; Persian, 241—2). According to the Mir "at al-Quds, this 
sacred object aided Abgar, king of Edessa, in achieving military victories. 

Gauvin Alexander Bailey, the main proponent of this position, argues that the perceived neutrality 
and universality of Christian iconography made it an ideal response to the “visually potent pantheon 
of Hindu deities', which Islamic visual culture was not capable of refuting (Bailey, "The Indian 
Conquest of Catholic Art: The Mughals, the Jesuits, and Imperial Mural Painting", Art Journal 57, 
no. 1 (1998), 24—30, 29). 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Courtly Encounters: Translating Courtliness and Violence in Early Modern Eurasia 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2012), 156—74. See also Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay 
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